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NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

American Anti-Vivisection Society, 

Held on January 30, 1902. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society was held at the rooms of the Society, 
at 1530 Chestnut Street, on Thursday, January 30th, at 
3 o’clock p.m. The reading of the minutes of the last 
annual meeting was dispensed with. 

Reports were read by the Assistant Secretary, Dr. G. 
A. Steele, the Corresponding Secretary pro tern., Miss 
Elisabeth Somers, and the Treasurer, Mr. Samuel Hinds 
Thomas. An address was made by the President, Dr. 
Matthew Woods. 

ADDRESS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

It is a pleasant and at the same time regretful duty 
which devolves upon me to record the work and success 
of the American Anti-Vivisection Society during the 
year 1901: with pleasure, that I am able to record the 
advancement made in the work by interesting a large 
number in the cause which we espouse ; with regrets, that 
like all reform movements that cause must be of slow 
progress. 

Our friend and co-worker, Dr. Leffingwell, in his ad- 
dress before this body at the last annual meeting, gave 
you an idea of the opposition which many other reforms 
have met with. From the earliest times to the present 
all reform measures of that nature — reforms having for 
their aim a broader humanity toward all of God’s creat- 
ures, — have met with the opposition of some of the great- 
est minds of the age in which they were introduced. 

As St. Dominic advocated the torture of heretics for 
a supposed greater spirituality or for the supposed good 
of souls, so we have our Keens, our Criles, and their 
protegees who advocate the torturing of the lower ani- 
mals, in hopes of allaying some of the ills which man is 
subjected to through his own perversity and disregard for 
the laws of nature. 
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Lacordaire wrote a biography of St. Dominic, in order 
to prove that he was not the founder of the inquisition. 
“Strange are the vicissitudes of opinion,” observes M. 
Scherer. “The Bollandists saw a title of honor where 
the modern Dominican sees a blemish which he would 
fain wipe away.” 

Let us hope that history will repeat itself and this 
twentieth century inquisition may soon be universally 
considered a blemish upon our civilization. 

We have had instances of the difficulty of passing laws 
for the regulation of the practice, yet during the past 
year such a law was passed by the State of South Dakota. 
It provides for the teaching of the humane treatment of 
animals in the public schools, and is as fellows: — 

“There shall be taught in the public schools of this State, 
in addition to the other branches of study now prescribed, a 
system of humane treatment of animals. 

“Each school supported wholly or in part by the public funds 
of this State shall instruct all scholars in the laws of this State, 
as embodied in the penal code or other laws pertaining to the 
humane treatment of animals, and such studies on the subject 
as the Board of Education may adopt, such instruction to con- 
sist of not less than two lessons of ten minutes each during each 
week of the school year. And no experiment upon live animals, 
to demonstrate facts in physiology, shall be permitted in any 
school in this State.” 

Other States have similar laws, and we hope that 
within a very short time every State will see the need of 
such legislation. 

There is no surer means by which we may hope to abol- 
ish the practice of vivisection than by this humane edu- 
cation of the young. Inculcate humane principles in the 
minds of the children and we need have no fear of them 
joining the ranks of our adversaries, but may be certain 
of their becoming valuable allies when they assume the 
duties of citizenship and assist in framing the laws of 
the country. 

While the children are becoming interested in the Band 
of Mercy work, we are trying to interest the older ones 
in our work of mercy. 

During the year we have distributed over 5500 pam- 
phlets, not promiscuously, but they have been sent to 
those whom we had reason to believe would read them. 
The promiscuous distribution of literature, as is accom- 
plished by many organizations, serves only to enhance 
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the receipts of the Post Office Department, much of it 
finding its way to the waste basket without being read 
or accomplishing any mission. 

During the summer months, while the papers were 
devoting much of their space to the circulation of mad 
dog reports, we mailed our pamphlets on hydrophobia 
to all the physicians and newspapers in the various 
towns from which such reports emanated, and also to 
all persons reported to have been bitten. 

Your Assistant Secretary traced up many of the re- 
ported cases of rabies said to have occurred in Phila- 
delphia, and found all of those investigated simply 
originated in the vivid imagination of some reporter. 

According to the reports published of one case of this 
nature, you might imagine that the population of Mana- 
yunk were all in a state of nervous prostration as the 
result of one of these scares, it being stated that this 
supposed mad dog had bitten several other dogs and a 
number of people. 

It was found, however, that only a few people saw 
the dog or knew anything about the case, that no person 
had been bitten, and that the dog had been killed by 
an officer, not after a prolonged struggle as was stated, 
but with one blow on the head which killed it instantly. 

An article written by your Assistant Secretary calling 
attention to the falsity of the majority of these reports, 
was published in the “Evening Telegraph” and repub- 
lished in the Journal of Zoophily and at least two 
of the western newspapers. 

One person who had his dog killed on suspicion and 
in a most brutal manner, in acknowledging the receipt 
of these pamphlets and articles wrote: “After reading 
Senator Vest’s Tribute to Dogs in your Journal and 
Dr. Matthew Wood’s article, I feel as though I should 
like to engrave the words on the sun, so that they might 
shine on mankind and teach him forever to respect the 
dog.” 

These pamphlets have also been sent to all the ex- 
hibitors at the recent dog show held in this city. 

Copies of all our publications have been sent to re- 
cently organized Humane Societies at Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Mt. Clemens, Mich., and also to the superintendents 
of the schools for the different counties of South Dakota. 
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Of “The Lesson of Reform,” a reprint of Dr. Leffing- 
well’s address at the last annual meeting, 1600 have 
been distributed. Together with “Medical Opinions” 
they have been sent to all the Bishops and Assist- 
ant Bishops of the Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal 
Churches, to many of the Bishops of the M. E. Church, 
and to all the professors and officers of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia. Several copies of this 
“Lesson in Reform” have also been distributed through 
the agency of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Wagner Institute. About 300 mixed pamphlets 
were distributed among the delegates to the National 
Council of Women at Buffalo. 

Having had several requests for literature upon the 
subject of Human Vivisection it was deemed advisable 
to purchase from the American Humane Association an 
additional 500 copies of the pamphlet “Concerning 
Human Vivisection,” 200 copies having been previously 
donated. Of these about 600 have been mailed, most 
of them going to members of the medical profession. 
Four hundred and eighty of them were sent to physi- 
cians in this city, where through the persistency of our 
fellow-townsman, Dr. Keen, the discussion upon this 
subject was chiefty held. 

This pamphlet was also sent to all the officers and 
directors of the local Young Men’s Christian Association. 

There has been no stronger blow dealt our opponents 
than has been done by the circulation of this publication, 
or one which has called forth more discussion. President 
Brown, of the American Humane Association, in reply 
to a recent attack made upon him by the “ Philadelphia 
Medical Journal” for his part in the publication of this 
work, challenged the editor of that journal to “either 
openly sanction or condemn human vivisection.” As 
might be supposed, the editor would not commit him- 
self, but chose to ignore the letter which was afterwards 
published in the Journal of Zoophily for November, 
marked copies of which were sent to every medical pub- 
lisher in the United States. 

Certainly no stronger challenge could have been given 
than that contained in this letter of Mr. Brown’s, yet 
in its reply to our comment upon its cowardice the 
“Journal” gave us the following: — 
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“ The Wrath of the Anti-Vivisectionists. — A journal published 
in Philadelphia in the interests of a local anti-vivisection society 
has assailed us in choice language for not having yet published 
a letter which was addressed to us recently by the President 
of the American Humane Association.” 

We assailed it not for having failed to print Mr. Brown’s 
letter, but because it dared not respond to the challenge 
which it had received, publishing instead the following 
weak and colorless criticism of some of the vilest ex- 
periments upon human flesh and blood: — 

“If, however, it is any satisfaction to the anti-vivisectionists, 
we are quite willing to acknowledge that there have been some 
reckless men and some mistaken men in the medical profession ; 
that there have been some men who have committed errors, 
and others who have performed useless operations; and others, 
again, who have mistreated cases, and still others who have 
performed improper experiments. There have even been 
physicians who have been guilty of crime. We do not claim 
that the whole profession is immaculate. But all this is no 
reason for the undiscriminating opposition to scientific medicine 
which a few clamorous extremists are forever setting up.” 

And this is all that the “Journal” dare say! Is there 
here a word which any vivisector can take amiss ? Like 
most of the medical journals, its wrath is not directed 
against the perpetrators of these iniquities but against 
those who have brought into publicity their atrocious 
crimes against humanity. 

On the 12th of September your Assistant Secretary 
addressed a meeting of the National Council of Women 
then in convention at Buffalo, upon the subject of vivi- 
section, which seemed to arouse much interest in the 
work of our Society. Owing to this renewed interest 
in the subject by the delegates in attendance, and the 
fact that these delegates of the seventeen National or- 
ganizations represent a membership of over 1,000,000 
women, it was thought best to continue our affiliation 
with the Council. 

Since then we have made several attempts to interest 
other humane organizations in our work to the extent 
of giving us an audience for the discussion of the subject, 
and our endeavors in that line are now meeting with 
more favorable response, so that we hope soon by means 
of lectures to bring this subject before a larger number 
than can be reached through the office. 

During the last few months we have increased the paid 
subscriptions to the Journal of Zoophily about 25 
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per cent., though even yet it is far from being self-sup- 
porting. For that reason let me urge that each member 
of the Society assist us so far as is in their power to 
increase our subscription list. 

An influential officer of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, in subscribing for the paper, writes: “I 
think your paper has improved since I ceased taking it, 
and I sometimes think that it would interest a wider circle 
if it should present more humane sentiments of a general 
character and not so strictly limit its influence and in- 
terest to vivisection. To me the subject is repulsive 
and I want it diluted with specimens of merely ordinary 
barbarities.” 

No doubt the writer was correct, yet the subject of 
vivisection is one which is not easily sugar-coated, or 
one which may 'even be handled with gloves, but must 
be assailed forcibly and fearlessly, aiming our charge 
at the weakest spot that may be found in the armor of 
our adversaries. 

Last November we received notification from the 
Society for the Distribution of Anti- Vivisection Litera- 
ture, at Irvington on the Hudson, that owing to the 
absence of their most active officers, Mrs. Barber and 
Mrs. Emory, they had thought it advisable to transfer 
their unfinished work and the unexpended funds in 
hand to some of their sister organizations who were 
better equipped for carrying on the work with equal 
devotion to the cause. 

The funds, amounting to $219.64, were therefore 
equally divided between 'our Society and the New York 
State Anti-Vivisection Society at Saugerties, N. Y. 

It was decided that we send the Journal of Zoophily 
to the contributors of the Irvington Society in appre- 
ciation of the interest shown in us, with the hope that 
their interest in the work may continue under the changed 
conditions. 

Periodically we hear of some experimenter advocating 
the vivisection of criminals. Such ideas have again 
cropped out in the person of Dr. Fletcher, of Indian- 
apolis, who according to the New York “World” wishes 
to confine the doomed man in a hospital prison and 
there experiment upon him until death ensues. 

He asserts that “the use of virus and the transplanting 
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of bacilli in human subjects would lead to the disclosure 
of cures for many diseases now most dreaded by the 
physicians, and result in discoveries that would require 
years of research with dumb animals employed.” In 
opposing these inoculations I suppose we would be met 
by the threadbare and false argument that they would 
simply amount to a ‘‘pin prick.” But the agony the 
doomed man would be made to suffer as a result of this 
‘‘pin prick” before ‘‘death ensues” may well be im- 
agined by those conversant with the results obtained 
by the inoculation of animals. 

Though the general public knows little of the possi- 
bilities of cruelty which such a law would authorize, we 
well know that such possibilities are unlimited. Such 
a law would make possible a human inferno on earth, 
similar to that of Pasteur for the canine family, and the 
doctrine of ‘‘no hell” be forcibly refuted by these tor- 
tured victims of man’s inhumanity. 

The principal argument of those who advocate the 
vivisection of criminals, is that animal experimentation 
is unsure and misleading, an argument used by us ever 
since the inception of the anti- vivisection movement. 
Still they continue in their cruelties to the animals in 
spite of their own acknowledgment as to its uselessness. 
Such inconsistency is not noticed, however, by those 
whose principal aim seems to be to have their name 
appended to some thesis upon a scientific subject, based 
upon animal experimentation, noise and notoriety being 
often confused with fame. 

These facts were called attention to by your Assistant 
Secretary in an article published in the ‘‘Evening Bul- 
letin” of January ioth. 

We will also have something further to say on this 
subject in the February Journal of Zoophily, and 
hope by co-operating with the various Humane Societies 
throughout the State of Indiana that we may be able to 
check the growth of these barbarous sentiments. 

Geo. A. Steele, M.D., Assistant Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

During the month of March there appeared in the 
‘‘Evening Telegraph” an article giving a resume of the 
pamphlet in which Dr. W. W. Keen had had reprinted 
from the ‘‘Journal of the American Medical Association ” 
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his correspondence with the American Humane Asso- 
ciation. This correspondence had arisen from Dr. 
Keen’s having been challenged by Mr. James M. Brown, 
the President of the Association, to show in what respect 
the accounts given in the pamphlet entitled “Human 
Vivisection” were “garbled and inaccurate,” as Dr. 
Keen had pronounced them to be. 

The principal defence of his statement consisted in 
pointing out that the translations were faulty and that 
few of the fourteen newspaper references furnished 
could be consulted in this country, five of them not at 
all, lacking any date whatever. He furthermore added 
that in no case would he be willing to admit a news- 
paper paragraph, even if correctly quoted, as a sufficient 
authority for a grave charge against an individual or 
the profession. After going over the quotations and 
translations one by one, and pointing out many in- 
stances of what he characterizes as a vague looseness 
of expression, etc., he says: 

“I have given you indeed ‘many’ instances in which the 
references are ‘vague and inaccurate,’ and ‘some’ in which the 
accounts are ‘garbled and inaccurate.’ The adjectives are, I 
submit, very mild ones to apply to such a pamphlet.” 

The Corresponding Secretary, feeling that some reply 
ought to be made to this article, addressed a letter to 
the editor of “The Evening Telegraph,” begging to call 
the attention of the readers of that journal to the fact 
that Dr. Keen’s criticisms in no way controverted the 
claim that a great number of atrocious experiments had 
of late years been performed upon human beings. She 
proceeded to say: — 

“Dr. Keen does not in one single instance prove that the 
experiment mentioned by the American Humane Association 
was not performed, although in one case he, by his explanation, 
greatly lessens the enormity of the crime. To show how well 
attested are the atrocities of some of these vivisectors, Dr. Neis- 
ser’s experiments upon human beings have lately been made 
the subject of discussion in the Prussian Diet. An investigation 
having proved the truth of the charges against him, he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $75 and a vote of censure was passed 
against him. His punishment would have been much more 
severe had it not been that his offence, having been committed 
about two years before his trial, was barred by the statute 
of limitations. Only those who have attempted the under- 
taking know the difficulty of finding an account of these experi- 
ments and translating them correctly; a wrong or doubtful word 
sometimes changing the sense of a whole sentence. We rest 


upon the fact that these shocking experiments upon human 
beings have been performed, and that the way was led to them 
by experiments upon the lower animals, the latter not being 
deemed sufficiently satisfactory.” 

Dr. Keen replied to this through the pages of the 
same journal by saying that Mrs. White had ignored the 
issue which was presented in the correspondence between 
Mr. Brown and himself, namely, whether the statements 
in the pamphlet referred to were truthful or “garbled 
and inaccurate.” 

The Corresponding Secretary in answer to this wrote 
again to the “Evening Telegraph,” as follows: — 

“ I did not intend to speak upon that point, as I did not feel 
qualified to do so, but only to call attention to the fact that all 
the experiments upon men, women, and children described in 
the said pamphlet did take place, although the details men- 
tioned in connection with them may have contained some in- 
accuracies. It appears to me that the important point for the 
community at large is to know whether such unjustifiable ex- 
periments were performed or not. That they were performed 
Dr. Keen has not disproved in a single instance.” 

There appeared in “The Church Standard,” under 
date of May 25th, an article giving a detailed account 
of the new medical laboratories about to be erected by 
the University of Pennsylvania. The issue of June 1st 
contained a letter from the Provost of the University, 
Mr. Charles C. Harrison, thanking “The Church Stand- 
ard” for publishing this description, and saying he 
“feels sure that the purpose of the new laboratories 
touches so nearly the welfare of the community and the 
alleviation of suffering as to make the sketch quite proper 
for a religious paper.” 

To this your Corresponding Secretary took exception, 
and in the columns of “The Evening Telegraph” en- 
deavored to show why she did not think the description 
suitable for a journal professing the Christian religion. 

She savs: — 

•/ 

“Twice, in the course of the articles, are the rooms men- 
tioned that are to be devoted to what is euphemistically styled 
‘ research work,’ but which in reality means vivisection. In the 
course of what is called scientific research there have been thou- 
sands upon thousands of the most agonizing and atrocious ex- 
periments performed upon defenceless, unfortunate animals that 
it is in the power of man to conceive. To make good my state- 
ment I will mention only a few of the appalling list that stands 
to-day credited to the vivisection account,” — 

which she then proceeds to do. 
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In the “New York Evening Post” of June 2 2d there 
appeared a letter from the English correspondent of 
that journal, in which reference is made to the Report 
of the Vivisection Inspector (of England) for 1900, which 
had just been published. 

Mrs. White thought the whole account was ingeniously 
contrived to make the cruel experiments upon animals 
as little noticed as possible, so wrote to the editor of 
the “Evening Post” drawing attention to this fact, and 
quoting at some length what the London “ Daily News” 
— a most excellent and reliable journal — had to say 
upon the subject. She accompanied her letter with the 
request that it be allowed space in his paper. 

The managing editor of the “Post,” resenting any re- 
flections upon the candor and fairness of the London 
correspondent, at first refused to publish Mrs. White’s 
communication, but after she had further explained her 
position, and had made some few alterations in her 
article, it was finally printed. 

In the autumn Dr. Keen again appeared in print with 
a fresh defence of vivisection, in which he attributed 
nearly everything that had ever been learned of either 
medicine or surgery to experimentation upon animals. 
The Corresponding Secretary considered his position 
one-sided and extreme, and therefore addressed a letter 
to the “ Record,” the journal in which Dr. Keen’s article 
had been published, giving the opinions of surgeons of 
great eminence who hold views at direct variance with 
those advanced by Dr. Keen. As the authorities men- 
tioned had in several instances been vivisectors and prac- 
tical experimenters themselves, a flat denial from their 
lips of the claims of vivisection cannot but carry weight. 

Last autumn, before her departure for California, the 
Corresponding Secretary entered into correspondence 
with persons of well-known humane sentiments in the 
town of West Chester and the city of Reading, with 
regard to the getting up of a meeting at which a lecture 
on “Vivisection” could be delivered by Dr. Steele. She 
could not succeed in arousing any interest in W T est 
Chester, but in Reading some of the officers of the Hu- 
mane Society there promised that after the new year 
and the holding of the annual meeting they would make 
the arrangements for having such a meeting. An effort 


was also made by another of the officers of the Anti- 
Vivisection Society, to have a similar meeting held in 
Morristown, N. J., but was not attended with success. 

In closing we would make grateful mention of two 
valuable aids to the anti-vivisection cause which have 
come into existence during the past year, — Dr. Albert 
Leffingwell’s collection of essays and criticisms on the 
subject, which he calls “The Vivisection Question,” 
and a volumfe by Dr. Stephen Smith, member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England, entitled “Scientific 
Research: a View from Within,” which relates what he 
saw recently in the physiological laboratories on the 
Continent (of Europe). 

The work of Dr. Lefifingwell’s pen is too well-known 
and highly esteemed to need praise here, and of Dr. 
Smith’s contribution we shall let Mr. Justin M’Carthy 
speak. In his review of it he says: — 

“The book must be studied for itself in order that the reader 
may come to a full appreciation of its value, and my object at 
present is not to give a digest or a summary of the contents of 
Dr. Smith’s volume, but to urge that readers should study i'ts 
pages for themselves. 

“ Speaking on my own account and without any pretence at 
technical acquaintance with the practical subject, I should have 
no hesitation in saying that a study of Dr. Smith’s work can leave 
no doubt in the mind of any impartial reader that the torture 
of animals is a regular condition of the practice of vivisection. 
If this be proved, and I maintain that it is proved, then I think 
we may fairly ask whether it can be admitted in any code of 
morals that any hypothetical benefit to human beings can justify 
a system which inflicts torture on the animal creation. 

“The more such a practice is recognized and approved, the 
more its essential principle must grow to be accepted and author- 
ized by the public in general, and the hypothetical benefits to 
physical humanity must sink out of all proportion when com- 
pared to the damage wrought upon the higher nature of man. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we owe it to man himself to pro- 
tect him against the moral deterioration which must come upon 
him from his practicing of cruelty upon sentient creatures of 
the lower animal kingdom. In man’s own higher interests, and 
for man’s own sake I would enter my protest against the doctrine 
which alone can excuse the use of vivisection as a system of 
scientific research.” 

Respectfully submitted by 

Elisabeth Somers, 

Corresponding Secretary pro tem . 


ADDRESS 

BY MRS. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 

AT THE HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF PROBATE 
AND CHANCERY ON THE BILL 

“FOR THE FURTHER PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.” 

MARCH 14, 1902. 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee: Two prominent citizens of this 
State met one day, and one said to the other confidentially, — 

“ I wish you would tell me — don’t say I asked — what is this vivisection? ” 

An equal candor would probably reveal an equal ignorance so frequently that 
astonishment would stumble over the circumstance. I doubt if there is another 
subject now urging the conscience of the civilized world upon which intelligent 
people as a class are so uninstructed or so half-informed as that which these 
petitioners bring to the attention of the Massachusetts Legislature to-day. 

I crave your patience at the start, for no reply to this terrible question can be 
put into, agreeable words. If you can bear to hear what I can bear to say — if 
you and I can bear to hear or to say what helpless, sentient life can suffer — per- 
mit me to be a voice for the dumb, a nerve for the tormented. 

It has been poignantly said — and so well said that I cannot venture to improve 
upon it by any paraphrase — that if a dog were vivisected for one hour at noon 
some day in Trafalgar Square, London, in sight of the passing crowds, vivisection 
would be abolished in England within twenty-four hours. Without hesitation, 
we may assume that if a dog were vivisected in front of the State House at this 
hour, and this committee went out to see the process, vivisection would be re- 
stricted without any unnecessary delay. 

There are no silken phrases for this jagged thing. The subject cannot be 
embroidered. It is not a matter of rhetoric, or art, or politics ; it is not an easy 
bill to present; it is not a selfish bill; it is not a pleasant bill. I know that I shall 
not eptertain you. 

Here is a specimen of vivisection which I select at random to open the list. 

A little fox terrier, bright of eye, warm of heart, sensitive of nerve, is bought, 
strayed, or stolen, and his fate brings him into a physiological laboratory. Here 
he is bound, gagged, and given over to hands calling themselves human. His 
intestines are cut open, and boiling water is poured upon them. This experiment 
was performed by an American surgeon, and described by him in a published 
essay, for which he received a prize. 

Or choose this : An animal is selected for experiments- upon the brain; “ a part 
of his skull is sawed away, the surface is extended by pincers, and electric shocks 
. . . are given through copper wires . . . concentrated chromic acid 

is squirted into the brain through a small hole in the skull; the animal is kept 
alive for subsequent examinations.” This experiment is on record, is quoted 
exactly, and the Royal Commission of England sifted the testimony. 

Again : A series of experiments are invented for the avowed purpose of study- 
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ing the nature of pain (in such experiments, remember, anaesthetics are impossi- 
ble). To an ingenious machine is given claws. These grip and tear an animal 
bound within them. The acknowledged object of this machine is to produce the 
most intense agony that can possibly be contrived. This diabolism is proudly 
put on record. It happened in Florence. It was inflicted by one of the most 
notorious vivisectors of the world. I will not tempt my lips with his name — to 
tell the truth, I dare not, lest I find myself unable to utter it without language 
which, as a woman and a Christian, I should prefer to avoid. Lead us not into 
evil. And let us turn to the next. 

A professor of physiology, interested in what he would have called psychological 
experiments, teased and plagued a fine dog until the poor creature hated and 
feared him. Then he put out its eyes. Still the blind dog fell into a fury at the 
sound of its tormentor’s voice. The vivisector forthwith destroyed the hearing 
of the dog. The wretched animal now ceased, we are told, “ to display animos- 
ity ” to his tormentor. This beautiful specimen of scientific research occurred in 
Paris. This, also, was inflicted by a lost soul whose name is quite familiar to 
any vivisector, and you, gentlemen, can read the records for yourselves. They 
are open to any student of this heart- vivisecting subject. 

A horse is driven into the veterinary department of an American institution. 
A pupil is told to drive a seton into the shoulders of the horse. Another pupil 
is asked to perform tracheotomy — to make an opening into the windpipe — and a 
third drives a seton into the hind flank By this time the horse has been “ hob- 
bled,” — i.e., tied so that he cannot move,-— and the next student is ordered to 
dissect the nerves of the foot. No anesthetics of any kind are given to the horse, 
and when the demonstration is over, the eye-witness who published the account 
of these torments, asks what will be done with the animal. He is told, “ We leave 
it here, and if it is alive in the morning we go on with other experiments.” 

This specimen of vivisection, unlike others which I shall select, is not on record 
in a scientific publication, but I have taken pains to inquire into it so far as any 
such account can be investigated after a lapse of some years. While I cannot 
offer you documentary evidence of it, I believe it to be true. It occurred in the 
State of Pennsylvania. The operator in this case was a graduate of Alfort, which 
has been called the “hell of horses.” Notice just here. Foreign vivisectors do 
not always stay at home; Massachusetts is as liable as Pennsylvania to harbor 
them. 

A being in New Jersey bearing the name of man, and holding the title of one 
of the most sacred and noble of human professions, bound one hundred and forty- 
one dogs, raised them to a height of twenty-four feet, and dropped them on iron 
ridges. Some of the dogs lived a few hours, some lived for days; their agonies 
being noted by their torturer — and by his God. 

One is tempted to pause and comment on this physiological amusement, but 
refraining, hastens on — for, be assured, gentlemen, that I will not extend this 
sample list beyond the absolute necessities of the occasion. I could not. Every 
shrinking ear, every quivering nerve, every lacerated sensibility in this room lags 
behind my own in the performance of this dolorous duty in whose fulfilment 
speaker and hearer must share the responsibility and the distress. 

Permit me a moment at this point. Do you suggest that I have called your 
attention to cruelties outside the State? Assuredly. I am not a witness, but 
a pleader, and a student of the subject which brings me here, and, unhappily, 
cruelty is not provincial. 
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But I do not forget that this is a Massachusetts bill, and your Massachusetts 
petitioner craves your close attention as she draws nearer home. 

Do you want Massachusetts vivisections? We can offer them. Massachusetts 
laboratory sufferings? We can satisfy you. Gentlemen, we could give you 
enough of them, recorded and published, — many of them under the acknowledged 
names of the operators, — to keep this committee here in session for a month. I 
select only so many as will call upon your sympathy and your candor for a few 
minutes. References and authorities will be given to this committee if desired. 

Begin with this: “Ludwig’s gimlet electrodes were screwed into the atlas and 
occipital bone of a rabbit; for direct irritation” . . . “ curare ” was admin- 

istered — not ether, not chloroform, you understand, but that terrible substitute 
which paralyzes the motor nerves, yet leaves the sensory nerves free to agonize. 
The greatest vivisector of the modern world has testified that curare permits in 
its victims “ atrocious sufferings.” Tennyson calls it “ the hellish oorali.” 

In the case of this curarized rabbit, we are told that the “ sciatic nerve was 
prepared;” the vaso-motor centres were directly irritated for “ 11 seconds;” the 
entire experiment lasted for “25 minutes.” The operator sums up his experi- 
ment by adding that “the sensory nerves and the conductors of thejr impres- 
sions up the cord are not paralyzed.” This means, in the vernacular, that the 
rabbit suffered — how much, we may not be able to conceive ; how little, I insist 
it is for the rabbit, not for the vivisector, to testify. This vivisector confesses 
also to this method of treating a rabbit. “ Into the left jugular had been bound 
a canula, through which the poison was injected toward the heart. As the 
injection of the poison caused struggling ... I used curare to paralyze the 
motor nerves. . . .” 

These vivisections were not performed in Europe, or in California, or in Mich- 
igan. They were Massachusetts vivisections, and were inflicted in the laboratory 
of one of the most important medical schools of the State. They stand in the 
published records of the laboratory. 

In a famous Massachusetts laboratory, some years ago, might have been wit- 
nessed an experiment which I suggest that you follow in imagination — if you 
can. The subject is a dog, a small dog presumably, since his next successor in 
suffering is specified as large; perhaps a pet strayed from some anxious home, 
but that I cannot assert ; the vivisectors are modest, and exhibit a constitutional 
reserve upon this point. The dog’s epiglottis is cut out; “he coughs at almost 
every attempt to eat or drink;” his sufferings are studied “for six days.” 

This you may call a mild experiment, but it educates you for the next. Ob- 
serve that calmly — if you can. 

You find now a large dog; his epiglottis is cut out; he “chokes in swallowing 
liquids and solids at every trial;” his sufferings last “for 21 days.” Twenty- 
one days! Three weeks! This is a long time to live, choking and strangling 
with the epiglottis cut out; a long time, gentlemen, for you — and for the dog. 
Lest you complain that we prolong these hearings beyond your leisure, I hasten 
to conduct you to the next selected and recorded experiment performed by a 
third vivisector. This subject is a small dog. He “is curarized” — that does 
not mean anaesthetized, remember; he is sentient, not unconscious; he is 
fully capable of suffering, but is rendered incapable of saying so ; “ artificial res- 
piration” is sustained — that means that he is forcibly kept alive by scientific 
ingenuity when nature would otherwise relieve his miseries by death. The 
“pharynx” of this dog “is plugged; a cord is tied around the head and jaws in 


front of the ears to compress the cotton into the passages leading upward.” His 
“ trachea is divided : a tubulated cork is secured in the upper end.” The experi- 
menter adds that “ it may be questioned how far an experiment of this kind can 
be applied to the living human larynx, or with what logical justice we can draw 
conclusions from it.” 

These vivisections were not performed on the continent, or in London, or in 
Maryland. They were Massachusetts vivisections, and were performed by 
Massachusetts vivisectors. 

Our next Massachusetts vivisector occupies himself with cats, and certain of 
his experiments are thus described by himself : — 

“The animals were kept under the influence of a dose of curare, just strong 
enough to prevent muscular contractions.” This means, again, remember, a 
conscious animal, a suffering animal, made rigid by a dose “just strong enough” 
to prevent the hapless and helpless being from writhing, from moaning, from 
shrieking or from becoming what is called, in vivisectors’ parlance, “ an incon- 
venience to the operator.” Again, “artificial respiration” was maintained. 
“The sciatic nerve was constantly subjected to stimulation sufficiently intense 
to produce in unpoisoned animals a tetanic contraction of the muscles. In this 
way it was found that stimulation of a nerve lasting from one and one-half to 
four hours (the muscles being prevented from contracting by curare) did not” 
— and so forth, and so on — I submit that it does not matter what this experiment 
did, or did not. It was not a merciful experiment, and it should have been a for- 
bidden experiment. It was not performed in Germany, or in France, or in Ohio. 
It was performed in Massachusetts. And the vivisector who inflicted it sits 
among the remonstrants to this bill. 

To our next Massachusetts vivisector I now ask you to give candid attention, 
and with his acknowledged record of his own deeds I will close this specimen list 
of some of the agonies known and admitted to have been inflicted and borne in the 
laboratories of this Commonwealth. 

In December, 1893, this vivisector took a “large, lightly chloralized rabbit” — 
that does not mean a rabbit unconscious of pain, gentlemen— and cut to the 
creature’s brain, laying bare the foui’th ventricle. The operator cheerfully tells 
us that he “ burned away the floor of the left side of the median line with small, hot 
glass beads.” He adds that “respiration continued on both sides in spite of 
repeated cauterizations.” 

On Feb. 27, 1894, this representative of the most merciful of human callings 
selects for sacrifice a dog. He records that he “narcotized” the dog “with 
morphia” — this does not mean a dog unconscious of suffering. Competent 
veterinarians aver that morphia does not affect dogs with any degree of reliability. 
It is the most uncertain narcotic which can be administered to a dog. Some 
dogs will yield to a light dose. Some will not succumb to any dose. 

A foreign vivisector once pinched his own finger with wooden splints for two 
minutes. He complained that he “panted with the pain” caused him by this 
immeasurable sacrifice to science. He induced two young men to undergo the 
same, and reported that they “bore it heroically.” We suggest that our Massa- 
chusetts vivisector volunteer to experience in his own person the first three or four 
incisions of the experiment to which he subjected one of the most highly organ- 
ized, most sensitive, most trustful of created beings. At all events, he took the 
dog. According to his own testimony he gave it “morphine”- — that does not 
mean that he anaesthetized it. “ The cervical cord ” — that is, the upper part of 


the spine — “ was exposed in its entire length;” he “ severed the cord at the sixth 
cervical vertebra,” and “cut the roots of the cervical nerves.” Every one ac- 
quainted with physiology knows that this is a piteously painful operation. 

On Nov. 20, 1894, this operator turned his attention to rabbits. He chose 
one of these patient animals “lightly narcotized with ether” — that does not mean 
an anaesthetized rabbit, you understand, not an unconscious rabbit; it means a 
rabbit a little dulled to suffering at the beginning of its miseries. This operator 
cut to “ the left phrenic nerve ” of the rabbit, “ seized it near the first rib, and tore 
it out of the chest.” 

“ I have made such experiments,” he admits, “ on 13 rabbits and one dog, and 
the result has always been the same.” 

“Other experiments could be added, but they seem unnecessary,” says this 
professor. This is the only instance that I can recall in the published observations 
of this operator in which I find myself able to agree with him. 

These vivisections were not performed in Alfort, or in the Sorbonne, nor even 
in Johns Hopkins, or some State university of the vivisecting West. They were 
performed in Massachusetts. The vivisector who inflicted them is a professor 
in a Massachusetts medical school — and sits among the remonstrants to this 
bill. 

But yet a moment. I have not quite done with this vivisector. Before taking 
final leave of him the committee will be interested, I am sure, in a brief allusion to 
some of his more famous vivisections. .Carefully recorded by himself you can 
find the following tragic story. He says : “ Dogs were used in my experiments. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth dogs of the series of 32 recorded here were 
given a small quantity of morphia. Voluntary movements were prevented by 
curare. The heart was reached . . . the edges of the pericardium were 

stitched to the edges of the thoracic opening. The length of the operation was 
noted . . . as a factor of importance. ... In exp. 10 the pericardium 

was opened 18 minutes after the first tracheotomy incision.” In exp. 9, which is 
described in technical language of no interest excepting to an experimenter, the 
operator adds that “ the entire experiment occupied one hundred minutes.” One 
hundred minutes carving about the heart of a dog curarized and morphiated — 
that does not mean anaesthetized— one hundred minutes! This has been called 
by an authority on the subject “ a frightful experiment.” 

These vivisections, gentlemen, need no pitying amplification from your peti- 
tioner. Plus a little imagination and natural human feeling, they speak for them- 
selves. They are described by the operator, over his own name, in the leading 
paper in a number of the “Journal of Physiology,” not always easy, perhaps, of 
access. A copy is in my possession, and will be offered to the committee if desired. 

These vivisections were performed by a Massachusetts experimenter in 1892 
in the Physiological Institute of the University of Berlin. But there is nothing 
in the laws of Massachusetts as they stand to-day to prevent this Massachusetts 
vivisector from repeating these experiments in this Commonwealth if he should 
feel inclined. 

The next experiment — but I spare you. Let us turn the leaf upon these sad 
entries in the scientific history of our Commonwealth. One could arraign the 
vivisectors of this or any State ; of this or any country, agony by agony, man by 
man, till your patience should be spent. But to what end should I imprint upon 
your recoiling sensibilities the too prolonged portrayal of this world of woe? 

By the great law of reaction — what Herbert Spencer has called the law of 
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rhythm — that rules the human mind, you would first sicken at, and then deaden 
under the revelations with which any student of this subject could dismay you. 
There is something very singular about the effect of this tiling. 

When my attention was first called to the subject of vivisection, six years ago, 
by one braver and stronger than I, I said, — 

“ No. Take them away. I cannoi read those horrors. I cannot look at those 
& illustrations.” 

Behind the subtle excuses of overwork, and illness, and care, I sheltered a 
crouching conscience, till God dragged it out into the open, and bade it stand. 
Now, after long study of the shocking facts with which the annals of animal 
experimentation are packed, I find myself able to come here and share them, gen- 
tlemen, with you. It is easy to understand how vivisectors become dulled 
and accustomed to the sufferings that they inflict. 

These sufferings, understand, are not the creation of an anti-vivisectionist 
imagination; they are scientific facts, they are facts on record, they are facts 
published by vivisectors in books and in journals open to you and to us. 

Out of their own mouths, and not out of our throbbing hearts do we condemn 
them. 

It is impossible to approach our grim topic without clearly understanding this : 
Vivisection has conjugated the infinitive verb of suffering in every form — to ter- 
rify, to deafen, to blind, to suffocate, to shoot, to stab, to poison, to deform, to 
bruise, to burn, to freeze, to boil, to bake, to break, to scar, to skin, to crush; 
thus has the vivisecting mind developed. 

A literary man said the other day : “ I am supposed to be a person not destitute 
of imagination, and not wholly devoid of originality, but I swear to you that, if I 
had been put to it, I could not have conceived of such tortures — I never could 
have devised them, if I had wanted to.” 

Do you ask for fresh specimens of vivisection — something not down in the 
physiological journals, something a little new, for a change? 

Here is an incident which came straight to me from an irreproachable source 
this summer. A distinguished physician, professor on the staff of an important 
medical school, on the way to her lecture room one day, noticed in the college 
building a fine mastiff. She recognized the dog as the property and pet of one of 
her patients. He was without a collar, and the unmatched pathos of the lost dog 
was in his eyes. At this moment she heard a vivisector say, — 

“ Oh, this is dog day, isn’t it? ” and the meaning of the situation suddenly 
flooded her consciousness. Watching her opportunity, she quietly said, — 
“Don; don’t you know me, Don?” and whistled under breath to the dog. 
Recognizing the family doctor, Don followed her readily. She opened the door 
and bade him go home, which you will be glad to know that he did. 

In the course of half an hour there was hue and a cry in the college for that 
^ vanished “material.” But the professor was in her own lecture room by then, 

j and “ dog day ” was skipped in that laboratory for that occasion. 

Perhaps I might say that this incident occurred in this country, though not in 
this Commonwealth. To return to our own State : — 

To my own knowledge one Massachusetts contractor, within fifteen miles of 
Boston, received last year orders for ten thousand frogs — “unbruised,” live 
frogs— for laboratory purposes. He found it, happily, impossible to fill the order. 
In my possession is a letter from a reliable man, formerly a student in a Massa- 
^ chusetts medical school. 
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“Few demonstrations,” says the writer, “ever show all the points they are 
expected to show ; and I know of no new discoveries, and of few previous discov- 
eries, being entirely proved by the students’ efforts.” 

Gentlemen, we know a great deal about this matter which we do not present 
in evidence. Why? Ask the tacticians of the scientific boycott. Ask the under- 
graduate who has yet to obtain his diploma. Ask the young physician, with 
the displeasure of his older and eminent colleagues frowning across his professional 
career. Ask the influential petitioner approached at the threshold of the State 
House. Ask the important petitioner subjected to social pressure because he does 
not desert his colors. There is an invisible line around this subject as powerful 
as the instinct of self-protection. There is a kind of sorcery against which these 
petitioners do not waste their force. Black magic or white deters a score of voices 
that would otherwise utter themselves to your persuasion. 

But, indeed, careful study of this subject has convinced some of us that such 
additional evidence, however dramatic it might be, is not necessary to the presen- 
tation of this cause Massachusetts vivisectors have condemned themselves. 
Their own published records are enough. You do not need a line of trembling 
medical students or a group of busy physicians dragged here to corroborate what 
Massachusetts operators have openly said for and of themselves. By and by, 
when their time comes, these gentlemen are going to tell you that the poor crea- 
tures on whom they have experimented did not suffer. How do they know? I 
submit that the facts are all against them. 

“To understand the psychology of a sheep, one must have been a sheep,” says 
George Eliot. 

To aver that a curarized, or morphiated, or chloralized rabbit, cat, or dog, does 
not suffer when it is dissected alive, a man must be or must have been a rabbit, 
a cat, or a dog ; he must give his own nerves to the pincers, his spinal cord to 
the knife, his heart to the scalpel, his ventricles to be burned by hot glass beads. 

Now, it is understood among physiologists that the published account of an 
experiment is expected to contain some allusion to such important details as the 
presence or absence of an anaesthetic. I submit that no vivisector’s after-thought 
should be permitted by this committee to revise the vivisector’s published account 
of the deeds which he records without mention of surgical anaesthesia. I submit 
that when he records that he has vivisected with morphia, with curare, with light 
chloralization, he should be held to his words. I protest that he should not be 
permitted to recall now the etherization he omitted to note then; he should not 
find it possible to escape now the conclusion of the syllogism he framed then, never 
expecting it to come up in this committee room against him, and prudently deter- 
mining — you may be sure — that no such accident shall befall his scientific career 
again. I protest that what he admitted that he did in 1893 or in 1894, he should 
not ask to modify or to ameliorate in 1901 or 1902. On a matter so small to the 
vivisecting mind as the sufferings of an animal, it is wiser to trust to the records 
than to trust to the memory. 

“ There were so many experiments,” said a vivisector, wearily, last winter, “ I 
have forgotten!” 

In my hearing, a prominent Massachusetts physiologist testified in this room 
that, if one included the smaller species, the number of animals experimented 
upon in his laboratory ran up into the thousands each year. 

An expert on this subject has published the result of his experiences in visiting 
laboratories both of tins and of other countries : — 
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“The number of animals used for vivisection must be given,” he says, “as 
hundreds of thousands, or millions, every year. Many years ago one vivisector, 
Pasteur, confessed that the number of animals he had vivisected was beyond the 
possibility of computation; to another 70,000, 14,000 being dogs, were ascribed. 
In a single room, one of many containing animals used or for use in vivisection in 
a single institution in Paris, I counted on each of several occasions about 1000 
animals ; all these had been vivisected, and many or all were destined for further 
vivisection. 

“For a number of years I have personally witnessed a vast amount of vivisec- 
tion, having seen almost every kind of animal under the knife, including horses, 
dogs, rabbits, guinea pigs. Never in my life have I seen any animal under the 
influence of any anaesthetic so as to prevent suffering ; and never, with one single 
exception, have I seen any animal’s sufferings in vivisection at all diminished by 
means of an anaesthetic. . . . On one occasion I did see a few whiffs 

of chloroform administered to a dog — more, however, to stop his struggles, which 
were so violent as to threaten to disarrange the apparatus, than to relieve his 
pain.” 

Gentlemen, this is vivisection. Such as I have studiously and conscientiously 
selected for your attention are not unfair illustrations of the custom. I have 
given you nothing legendary. I have avoided the most shocking instances, the 
most heartrending episodes in the piteous story. Page upon page in the black 
books of this unholy art I have turned, unquoted. Many I have been unable 
to read. The worst I have spared you, and what this means, only a student of 
this subject can know. 

Now, if these are the liabilities of the practice of vivisection, what are the 
assets? Locked laboratories do not tell. You will never know what goes on in a 
vivisectorium, when visitors are not expected, until you give yourselves the right 
to know. A regulating law will not, I am sorry to say, abolish vivisection. It is 
no miracle whereby the mountains of mercy shall fall and choke the sea of wasted 
suffering on whose shores Christian civilization stands aghast. A regulating law 
checks irresponsibility, and reduces anguish, and protects the humane vivisector 
— granting, for the argument, that such there are. That is the least we can ask. 
Gentlemen, it is the least you can give. 

Remember that vivisection is an arraigned practice. It cannot shelter itself 
behind the silver shield of good character. Its reputation is gone. It cannot 
look the world in the eye. The vivisector has been well called the anarchist of 
science. A practice that may pour boiling lead into the ears of a live animal 
needs, I submit, the regulation of the law if anything ever needs it. A practice 
that may tie a little dog down so that it cannot move, and smash its legs with a 
glass bottle, for no better reason than to show the effects of shock ; a practice that 
may tie the heads of dogs in rubber bags to see how long they can live without air; 
a practice that may put a dove in a machine, called the tormentatore or the “ tor- 
mentor,” and pierce the dove’s feet and wings “with nails,” torture it for two 
hours, take it out for a rest, and put it back for another hour and fifty minutes — 
I urge that a practice of which it is known that such are the liabilities, calls for the 
regulation of the law if anything calls for it. 

We have recently been told by an ear- witness that at a physiological lecture in 
one of the most highly civilized countries of the world, the professor described 
some experiments of the terrible Claude Bernard’s inflicted on a number of goats 
whose flesh was carved by knives heated to a white heat. The lecturer, wishing 


to be facetious, remarked the effect this incident would have on the anti-vivisec- 
tionists. His audience responded to this scientific jest with laughter. 

We urge that a practice which is liable to train medical students to scenes like 
this needs the grip of the law on its arm. 

It is on record that a little dog, undergoing a shocking vivisection of the verte- 
bral nerves, twnce escaped the knife, and struggling up, put his paws about the 
neck of his tormentor, and kissed the brute, and prayed for mercy, and prayed in 
vain. We submit that a practice which is liable to an enormity like that needs 
the hands of the law at its throat. 

Let me be as explicit at this point as language can be made. I do not assert of 
any Massachusetts laboratory or of any Massachusetts vivisector anything that is 
not already on evidence from sources outside of this plea or this pleader. 

I do not say that Clark University keeps a tormentatore for doves, or that Boston 
University or Tufts throws dogs twenty-five feet to see their bones break. I do 
not say that Harvard Medical School carves goats with red-hot knives. Nor do 
I say that this vivisector or that vivisector of our own State has to put to the 
sacrifice any trustful, helpless animal by any methods but those which have been 
publicly acknowledged. One may have no doubt that he has, but one does not 
assert it. I say that the fact that such abuses as we have noted are the liabilities 
of vivisection anywhere is a reason why the practice should be regulated by law 
in this Commonwealth. And I submit that to keep an animal alive for twenty- 
one days with his epiglottis cut out, is enough, if we had no more, for a specimen 
of Massachusetts vivisection. If these petitioners had not another instance to 
offer you of what may happen in Massachusetts, we urge that this instance alone, 
no matter where it occurred, no matter when, no matter why, no matter who did 
it, no matter what he proffers as the excuse for doing it, is enough to call for the 
right of inspection, and a regulating law. The more famous the laboratory where 
this was done, the worse for the laboratory. The more important the man who 
did it, or the professor who sanctioned it, the worse for the man, the worse for the 
professor. The laboratory in which such a thing could happen — whether years 
ago or days makes little difference — this laboratory needs a restraining law. If I 
am not mistaken, this laboratory is under the same control now that it was then. 

We suggest, in closing, that a regulating law should not be denied us on the 
ground that the men who represent vivisection in Massachusetts are themselves 
of otherwise blameless character. Nobody knows that better than these peti- 
tioners, nobody feels it more. When the names of these Massachusetts vivisec- 
tors have begged at my lips in the course of this plea for mercy to dumb life, I have 
not uttered them. There are women who love these men, and children who trust 
them, and friends who believe in them, and others than this petitioner to iden- 
tify them. Nor are these physiologists themselves unwilling to admit the 
deeds they have done in the name of that misled and blinded science which they 
worship in error, and in whose defence they force the sense of humanity conscript. 
There came to my knowledge recently this incident : — 

An American physiologist educated his son in his own faith and practice, and 
the two vivisectors used to come home and discuss laboratory torments in the 
presence of the ladies of the family. The wife had long recoiled and abhorred, 
but being a wife, she endured. Wives do. Wives and mothers must, per- 
haps, but daughters need not. The daughter of this vivisector bore her fate 
to her last nerve. One day she quietly announced that she had borne all she 


could, or should ; she left her father’s home and sought shelter under some kinder 
roof. 

Let us hasten to say that this is possibly an exceptional case. Your true vivi- 
sector, if he be of gentle birth and of humane surroundings — and the miracle of it 
is, that such there are — would try to atone to society for the unpopularity of his 
avocation. He would be the exemplary husband, the kind father, the loyal 
friend, the excellent neighbor, the good citizen. He props up every other side of 
his character, that it may support the weak masonry of the vivisecting side. Irre- 
proachable of conduct, he cries, why should I be called defective in humanity? 
Sincere in aim — we do not deny that he may be this ; otherwise God have mercy 
on him ! — sincere in aim, he pleads, why are my admirable motives misunderstood? 
He plays upon the falsest string in the harp of the human heart — selfish fear. I 
would protect your life, he urges; I would. save your child, I would sacrifice 
“thousands of animals a year” to the bare possibility that I may some time dis- 
cover something that would in some way enable some surgeon to perform some 
beautiful operation on you, which might preserve your health. Every calling 
has its delusions : and the delusion of vivisection is, or may be, that it is humane. 

This leads us to say : The worse effects of vivisection are not upon the animal ; 
they are upon the man. Unchecked vivisection tortures and slays the animal; 
it deadens the man. Proofs of this assertion are the truisms of the history of 
vivisection. The very nature of his occupation, we may say, corrodes the human- 
ity of the vivisector. He may believe that he is doing science service ; he may be 
learned, influential, and a devotee to the terrible creed that he has adopted, 
but an expert in humanity he can never be. It is too late for this. He has 
absorbed, like the rest of us, the atmosphere of an avocation. 

A well-known physiologist, who frankly catalogued his experiments as those 
which gave “little pain,” “much pain,” “cruel pain,” and “atrocious pain,” has 
given us this startling testimony : — 

“ Blood inebriates, like wine and love.” . . . “ The ancient cruelty is found 

still spontaneous and irresistible in our children.” . . . “I have observed 

with much attention physiologists, surgeons, soldiers in war, and other official 
slaughterers, and I have often observed unconscious contractions of the muscles 
which expressed the pleasure of killing or of tormenting.” 

Now and then a vivisector, like other erring souls, repents and reforms — and 
confesses. The latest of these, an able surgeon, has recently told us : — 

“ Constant witnessing of pain causes a blunting of the feelings. This, by some 
vivisectors, has been denied. In one case, I am absolutely certain that it is true. 
That case is myself. The first occasions on which I saw severe pain, which other 
persons might not inaccurately call torture, inflicted, I was sickened. Later I 
was less affected. Still later I could look on almost unmoved. I am further con- 
vinced that the experimenter estimates the pain his operation inflicts by the effect 
it has on himself. He is not affected by the spectacle. Therefore, the animal 
does not feel much.” 

Psychologists will tell you that it is a universal law of nature that “ every effect 
endures as long as it is not modified or opposed by any other effect.” Sensibility 
to the sight of suffering endures until it is modified or opposed by that insensi- 
bility which frequent repetition of the sight may create. This is the law. The 
physiologist is subject to it like any other man. 

Gentlemen, we bring you a bill to regulate the liabilities of vivisection; a bill 
which asks so little, and permits so much, that it has been hard for some of us 


to stand here and plead with you to enact it ; a bill which leaves open the whole 
debatable and repulsive ground of serum therapy ; a bill which allows every kind 
of inoculation, useful or useless, good, bad, or indifferent; a bill which permits 
evei'y kind of vivisection excepting cruel vivisection. How can any humane 
and candid vivisector oppose this bill? I do not hesitate to say that the vivi- 
sector who opposes it is not a qualified witness in the contention. Any intelligent 
and warm-hearted layman has a fitter place before this committee in behalf of this 
bill than has any vivisector in objection to it. This bill calls for experts in hu- 
manity, not experts in the dissection of living animals. We ask no stronger argu- 
ment in favor of our bill than the fact that vivisectors and the friends of vivisec- 
tors are here to remonstrate against it. 

Permit me a word yet. In the fulfilment of the difficult duty that has brought 
me here to say these difficult things, I cannot allow myself to be misunderstood 
on one point. 

There is no citizen of this Commonwealth who has more regard than this peti- 
tioner for the noble aims and often nobler achievements of the medical profession. 
I do not believe that for sheer unselfishness and ideal devotion to duty it can be 
surpassed by any profession for which Massachusetts educates a merciful, a con- 
secrated man or woman. 

In emergencies when no friend can help, in mental and moral peril which no 
priest or pastor can reach, in the undertow of physical suffering which sweeps you 
to the depths, your doctor stands ; blurred before your brightening or your fading 
eyes, between your blessing and your tears. 

A vivisector who admitted that he “once had no pity for the sufferings he 
inflicted on dozens of animals,” came to face his own death fiat. Thus he be- 
wailed his past, — 

“Those incidents which weigh especially heavily upon me are when I tortured 
animals unnecessarily, out of ignorance, inexperience, folly, or God only knows 
why.” 

A vivisector, dying, cried, — 

“ Will God ever forgive me for having caused his creatures to suffer so horribly?” 

Another, dying with cancer of the tongue, in agony exclaimed, — 

“This is my punishment for the torture I allowed the animals to suffer!” 

Of another vivisector it is related that on his deathbed “ he referred repeatedly 
to the fact that the agony which he endured was through the same nerves upon 
which he had made so many experiments on animals. He could not divert his 
mind of the feeling that there was a special providence in the way he was afflicted. 
Even his medical brethren felt that it was significant that this physiologist was 
. doomed to die by a disease which repeated upon his own body— not in one, but in 
many ways — the agonies he himself had inflicted on dumb and defenceless ani- 
mals.” 

Between such lurid scenes as these, and the sickrooms where our highest and 
best physicians minister, beloved and honored always as much for their gentle- 
ness as for their skill — what a step ! It is the longest stride that modern science 
ever takes. 

We say our highest and best, but these are large words. They may or may not 
mean the distinguished, the eminent, the affluent, the influential members of the 
profession. They may or may not mean what are called men at the top — the 
specialists, the metropolitans, the professors, the men whose names are most 
easily before the public. 

In the course of a life not unacquainted with the profession I have not seen more 


careful healing, finer tenderness, truer honor than among the quiet, studious, 
sometimes the remote, physicians, little known outside of their own clienteles. 
When Ian Maclaren in “ The Bonny Briar Bush” made a hero of the old doctor of 
Drumtochty, he struck a note that rang true to many thousand hearts. 

Honor to the country doctor — with his long, frozen rides; with his poor and 
scattered patients, his hard and thankless service, his too often scanty income, 
and his modest, unnoted, unwearied consecration to the clamor of the sick ! Most 
of us can recall some such men and women of whom the world is not worthy. In 
the process of preparing for this bill, it has fallen to my lot to be in communication 
with the provincial doctors of the State, and I am glad of the opportunity to pay 
tribute to the courtesy, to the promptness, to the heartiness, with which they have 
responded to the merciful movement for which we plead. Over eight hundred 
registered Massachusetts practitioners have signed this petition. Of these, a 
natural proportion represent the country or the provincial practice, and they, like 
the brilliant urban physicians whose distinguished names we offer you, are to be 
respected, and should be heard. These are the men who protest against unregu- 
lated vivisection in Massachusetts — your constituents, gentlemen, in every county 
of the State; not what are called your “sentimental” petitioners, but your scien- 
tific petitioners ; not your moral, but your medical petitioners. They have got far 
enough away from the powerful vivisecting schools to think for themselves. 
They have escaped the glamour. They are outside the magic circle. These men 
are too busy in healing the sick, to stop and torture animals. They do not keep 
private physiological laboratories. They are not conscious of any such debts to 
the practice of vivisection as prevent them from signing this petition. They do 
not torment; they heal. They do not inflict; they relieve. Their sensibilities 
have not been blunted by years spent in carving living cell and quivering nerve. 
The instincts of mercy are still alert in them, because the habits of mercy are con- 
firmed in them. This is the law. 

Are we to suppose that the vivisecting schools are educating to-day a class of 
men worthy to wear the mantle of the highest and best, of the wisest and the ten- 
derest in the profession? We all know what a doctor may be capable of, if he is 
set adrift on a false or cruel pathological theory. Among the declinations to sign 
this petition which have reached us — I am glad to say that these have been a small 
minority of the replies — I cherish and preserve three letters. These remonstrants 
favor vivisection. All have the candor to add that they would like to see the 
practice extended so as to include experimentation upon the bodies of living 
human criminals. Two of these men are members of the most important medical 
society of the old school of therapeutics in Massachusetts. The third has (hap- 
pily) now left the State. 

An American medical journal (with several Boston editors on its staff) recently 
contained these startling words from its leading contributor : — 

“ It would be better for the profession if we would recognize the fact that it is 
better to have patients die under scientific treatment than to recover under em- 
pirical treatment.” He adds, “ Accept no dictating by the laity.” 

Is that what we are coming to? Will it be found pretty soon better for a patient 
to die under the care of vivisectionists than to live without the assistance of vivi- 
section? Are the healing agencies of the future to be quarried out of the palpi- 
tating flesh of tortured animals? Shall physiology be permitted to train a race of 
u official slaughterers” to assume the sacred responsibilities awaiting them in our 
homes and in our hospitals? Shall our medical schools become shambles? Shall 
our honored universities become slaughter-houses — and not a cry protest? 
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Your life may hang upon your doctor’s fine perception, upon his instinct of ten- 
derness, as truly as it does upon his therapeutics, more often than it will upon his 
surgery. 

An American poet was slain a few years ago by the blunder of a hospital surgeon. 
"But we did not know he was organized like this!” cried the embarrassed staff. 
" Other men would have come out of it all right. How should we know he was 
different?” 

Ah, but the physician, if any man, and above all men, should know the differ- 
ence. His should be 

The fine eye that separates 
The unseen from the seen. 

His must be the educated heart, or his educated head will betray him. His must 
be the skilled spirit, or his skilled hand will fail him. All that is noble in man- 
hood, all that is ideal in chivalry, all that is refined in sympathy, all that is sensi- 
tive in mercy, we demand of him ; and it is our right to demand of an erring sci- 
ence that she does not experiment these things out of him. 

Gentlemen, we present this bill in the name of dumb, tormented animal life — 
and in the name of its human tormentors ; in behalf of the vivisected — in behalf 
of the vivisector; for the sake of the dog upon the torture trough — for the sake of 
the medical student whose nature is thrown into moral confusion by the piteous 
spectacle ; for the sake of the young physicians to whom Massachusetts gave her 
diplomas last year, nearly two hundred men and women, trained in the icy doc- 
trines of the vivisecting schools. Nor do we omit to plead for the sake of the help- 
less sick who are at the mercy of the fashionable physiological errors — young 
mothers, children, the aged, the ignorant and pauper babies liable to be sacrificed 
to the mania for experimentation upon living flesh winch does not pause at the 
animal, but silently, subtly, often undetected and always unpunished, slides over 
to the human subject. Massachusetts has had her experience of human vivisec- 
tion. She is not proud of it ! 

Gentlemen, in the name of the very forces which are massed here to contend 
with us — in the honored name of science, we plead with you for this bill. We 
plead for an art of healing released from an arrogant error, freed by a divine and 
humble truth; an art intellectually competent to frame a materia-medica that 
shall heal the human sick without the torment of the inferior races, and morally 
unable to inflict upon any sentient organism an unnecessary pang. 

. . . Cruel is the world. 

Then be thou kind, even to the creeping thing 
That crawls and agonizes in its place, 

As thou in thine. 

In taking farewell of your patience, may I say this?— It is only “ a weakness for 
the weaker side” that has dragged one of your petitioners into a contention whose 
demands upon courage, strength, and power to persuade so far exceed her capa- 
bilities. But in the progress of a great moral and scientific movement like this 
the individual counts for so little that I am sure I speak for many of "the voice- 
less” in our ranks when I say: If the piteous sum of unnecessary suffering in the 
laboratories of Massachusetts could be annihilated, or even visibly reduced, we 
should count the utmost cost a paltry thing. Life — one’s own life, not some 
dumb, tormented “fellow-creature’s” — would be a small and happy price to pay. 

Say not the days are evil — who’s to blame ? 

And fold the hands and acquiesce — oh, shame ! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 
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A COPY OF THE DEED OF TRUST FOR THE 
CASPAR WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY 
AND BIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


No vivisection or dissection of, or painful experiment on, 
any living animal shall be allowed or practiced on the premises 
of the Institute, or with its means or appliances, except only 
and strictly in accordance with the following rules and condi- 
tions, copies of which shall be kept prominently displayed in 
every laboratory and workroom on the premises, to wit 

1. Every such investigation or experiment must be specifi- 
cally authorized, in the case of each and every animal to be 
so operated on, by a separate resolution of the Board of 
Managers duly recorded in their minutes, which shall recite 
the person authorized, the time, place, and subject, the object, 
means, and process, the persons to be present as representative 
of the Board of Managers, and the maximum length of time 
to be occupied, which shall in no case exceed four hours, on 
the expiration of which the life of the subject, if not previously 
ended, -shall be immediately destroyed. But this limitation of 
time applies only to the period of suffering or pain of an 
animal devoted thereto, and not to an animal kept in health 
and comfort for observations of its habits, involving no pain 
or restriction of posture other than mere confinement in a 
limited abode. 

2. There shall be present during the entire period of every 
such experiment one or more persons representative of the 
Board of Managers, and designated in and by its authorizing 
resolution, who shall be either the Director of the Institute, or 
a member of the Board of Managers of the Institute, and 
such person shall make to the next subsequent meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Institute a written report of such 
experiment, reciting the authority therefor, and showing that 
these rules and conditions have been in every particular fully 
observed, the names of all the persons present, that no tin- 
necessary suffering of the subject was inflicted, and what 
valuable result, if any, was obtained. Such report shall be 
read at length at such meeting and carefully preserved, either 
in its minutes or in accessible and properly indexed files of 
similar proceedings, or both. 

3. Any officer, fellow, employee, or beneficiary of the Insti- 
tute, who shall neglect or violate any of these rules, or permit 
any other person or persons to do so, shall be forthwith dis- 
charged from the service, employment, or benefits of the 
Institute, and shall not at any time thereafter be reinstated or 
permitted to work, study, or teach therein, or to enter any of 
its laboratories or workrooms. 
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Mrs. J. Howard Gibson, . 

5 00 

Miss Anna Griffith, . . . 

2 00 

Dr. Wm. J. Guernsey, . . 

2 00 

Mrs. Wm. J. Guernsey, 

2 00 

Miss E. Gwynne, 

2 00 

Mrs. J. Campbell Harris, . 

5 00 

Mrs. Ferdinand Y. Hayden, 

5 00 

Mrs. Lucius Hendee, . . . 

3 00 

Rev. H. T. Henry, . . . . 

2 00 

Miss Emily Hinds, . . . . 

100 00 

Mrs. Edw. A. Johnson, . . 

2 00 


iased. 
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Miss Emma T. Kieselhorst, 

$1 

00 

Major S. N. Lewis, .... 

5 

00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Logan, 

7 

00 

Mrs. Edward A. Lord, . . 

5 

00 

Mrs. George S. Lovell, . . 

2 

00 

Mrs. Wm. Lowber, . . . . 
Mrs. A. L. Lowry, .... 

2 

00 

5 

00 

Mrs. A. L. Lowry, for salary 

- 


(Assistant Secretary), . . 

100 

00 

Mrs. George McClellan, . . 

2 

00 

“M. B.,” 

2 

00 

Miss Milligan 

2 

00 

Miss Martha Milligan, . . 

2 

00 

Miss Sallie M. Moore, . . 

2 

00 

Mrs. Frederick T. Mason, . 

10 

00 

Miss Eliza Otto, 

2 

00 

Miss K. D. Parry, .... 

2 

00 

Mrs. Wm. Cruger Pell, . . 

20 

00 

Mrs. J. C. Randall, .... 

5 

00 

Miss Agnes Repplier, . . . 

2 

00 

Mrs. C. D. Ritchie/ .... 

2 

00 

Miss M. P. Robinson, . . 

2 

00 


Mrs. V. Gilpin Robinson, . $2 00 
Miss Helen M. Rowland, . 20 00 

Mrs. Clarence Sharpless, . 5 00 

Miss Grace Austin Smith, . 10 00 
Mrs. Robert W. Smith, . . 10 00 
Miss Elisabeth Somers, . . 2 00 

Miss Anne P. Stevenson, . 2 00 

Miss Anne P. Stevenson (in 

memoriam), 2 00 

Miss Elizabeth W. Stevenson, 2 00 

Miss E. H. Thomas, ... 10 00 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Thomas, 10 00 
Miss Rosa M. Towne, ... 10 00 

Mrs. Lewis D. Vail, ... 2 00 

Mrs. George J. Wall, ... 2 00 

Mrs. A. N. Waterhouse, . 2 00 

Mrs. John G. Watmough, . 5 00 

Miss Fannie De L, Welsh, . 25 00 
Miss Rebecca White, ... 75 00 
Mrs. R. P. White, .... 100 00 
Mr. Thomas Earle White, . 2 00 

Mrs. Owen J. Wister, . . 10 00 
Mrs. W. Brewster Wood, . 5 00 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Cardinal Gibbons, 

Baltimore. 

Archbishop Ryan, d.d., 

225 N. Eighteenth Street. 

Rev. Charles Roads, 

Nineteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. John D. Beckley, d.d. 
Rev. W. W. Barr, d.d. 

Rev. J. Gray Bolton, 

Hope Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Geo. Van Deters, 

Bethany Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. James Lisk, d.d., 

Centennial Baptist Church. 

Rev. J. S. Sibole, 

St. Luke's Lutheran Church. 

Rev. Francis Edward Smiley. 
*Rev. James H. Marr. 

*Rev. Enoch Stubbs. 

*Rev. Jerome Lindermuth. 

Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, d.d., 

4027 Walnut Street. 

Rt. Rev. J. Scarborough, d.d., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, d.d., 

Milwaukee. 

Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, d.d., 

Church of the Mediator. 


Rt. Rev. Wm. N. McVickar, d.d., 

Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode Island. 

Rev. Francis L. Robbins, d.d., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. W. P. White, 

1326 Chestnut Street. 

Rev. J. Kirkpatrick. 

Rev. L. Y. Graham, d.d., 

Olivet Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. J. C. Thompson, 

Bethany Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. W. H. Lindermuth, 

Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. Alfred J. P. McClure, 

Wyncote, Pa. 

Rev. Irwin P. McCurdy, d.d. 
*Rev. David Swing. 

Rev. J. M. Cockins, 

Cape May, N. J. 

Rev. Andrew Hunter, d.d., 

• Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mr. H. S. Salt, . 

London, England. 

Mrs. Olive Thorn Miller, 

628 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Philip G. Peabody, 


New England Anti-Yivisection Society, No. 15 
Court Square, R. 62, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Elliott W. Preston, 

New England Anti-Yivisection Society, Boston, 
Mass. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

* Deceased. Newton Centre, Mass. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the “American Anti-Vivisection Society,” 
incorporated in the State of Pennsylvania in May, 1883, the sum of 
[ here state the sum or the stock , etc., to he given'] , for the use of the said 
Society absolutely. 

FORM OF A DEVISE. 

I give and devise [ here describe the real estate intended to he given ] unto 
the “American Anti-Vivisection Society,” incorporated in the State of 
Pennsylvania in May, 1883, their successors and assigns forever. 

4®“ All gifts to charities, to be effectual, must be made in a will, signed at its end by 
the testator, executed in the presence of at least two witnesses, at least thirty days before 
the death of the testator. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

Samuel H. Thomas, Treasurer, in account with 


1901. Dr. 

Jan. 1. Balance on hand as per last report, $1201 12 

Dec. 31. Received for subscriptions, $306 00 

“ “ donations, 290 00 

596 00 

“ from Estate of Miss Juliana 
Lehman, through Lewis L. 

Forbes, Esq., Ex., 50 00 

Dividend on 10 shares of Philadelphia 

Traction stock @4$?, 40 00 

Sale of pamphlets, 5 50 

Amount received on account of Salary of 
Assistant Secretary from Women’s Pa. 

S. P. C. A., 500 00 

From Mrs. R. P. White, 100 00 

“ Mrs. Lowry, 100 00 

700 00 

Amount received from the Irvington-on- 
Hudson Society for the Distribution 
of Anti-vivisection Literature, through 

Mr. John C. Emory, 109 82 

Interest on deposits in the Land Title and 

Trust Company, 17 12 


$2719 56 


1902, Jan. 1. Balance on hand, 


$659 02 
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OF TREASURER. 

The American Anti- Vivisection Society. 


1901, Dec. 31. Cs. 

Paid Expenses of Annual Meeting : 

Pent of hall, $5 00 

300 Postals, 5 00 

Francis E. Weasels, stenographer, ... 9 74 

Advertising Annual Meeting, 9 70 

* $29 44 

“ For Annual Report, 64 50 

“ “ Postage Annual Report, 2150 

“ Win. F. Fell & Co., for printing, .... 116 40 

“ For postage and petty expenses, through 

the Secretary, . 50 00 

“ For purchase of Anti-vivisection litera- 
ture, 124 00 

“ For “Journal of Zoophily,” 140 00 

“ For binding “Journal of Zoophily,” . . 4 00 

“ For subscriptions : 

“Journal Experimental Medicine,” . . 10 00 

“Life,” 5 00 

National Council of Women, 33 33 

48 33 

“ For advertising in Medical Journals for 

Assistan t Secretary, 13 00 

“ For Dr. J. W. G. Reece, expenses from 

Baltimore, 5 00 

“ For Salary of Assistant Secretary, . . . 1041 67 

“ To Women’s Penna. S. P. C. A., Rent and 
Clerk hire — 

for the year 1 900, 150 00 

for the year 1901, 150 00 

300 00 

“ To Civic Club, for book on Charities, . . 1 00 

“ To Dr. Amanda ‘M. Hale, per order of 
Board to pay $25.00 per month, final 

payment, April, 1901, 100 00 

“ For purchase Minute hook and stamped 

cheque book, 170 

Balance, 659 02 


$2719 56 


SAMUEL H. THOMAS, Treasurer. 


Examined and found to be correct. 
March 8, 1902. 


ANNA P. STEVENSON, 
LAURA BLACKBURNE, 


} 


Auditors. 


BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 

Formed in 1883. Some amendments were made in subsequent years. 


ARTICLE I. — Members. 

Members shall be of four classes, — life, annual, honorary, and 
non-resident. 

Annual members shall be those who contribute to the society the 
sum of two dollars or more per annum. 

Life members shall consist of those who contribute to the society 
the sum of fifty dollars or more at any one time. 

Honorary members shall consist of those who are elected to that 
position by the Executive Board, and they shall not be required to 
pay any membership fee, and they will have no voice in the elections 
of the society. (Amendment of July 1, 1884) 

Non-resident members shall be those who reside more than thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, and shall contribute to the society the sum 
of one dollar per annum. (Amendment of June, 1892.) 

ARTICLE II .— Officers. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, — ten of whom shall be residents of the City of Philadelphia, 
and ten shall be residents of the State of Pennsylvania, but not of the 
City of Philadelphia, — a Secretary and a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer an Executive Committee of twenty members, and the 
Counsel, all of whom together shall constitute the Board of Managers. 

ARTICLE III. — Meetings. 

The regular annual meeting of the society shall be held during the 
month of January, in each and every year hereafter. Special meet- 
ings of the society or Board of Managers may be called at any time 
by the President, and shall be so called upon the written request of 
five members; provided, however, that at least three days’ written 
notice be given to all members by the Secretary. 

ARTICLE IV. — Elections. 

Elections for officers and managers shall take place at the annual 
meetings of the society, and shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE V. — Quorum. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at all meetings of the society and Board of Managers, except at 
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the annual meeting, when the members present, without regard to 
numbers, shall be empowered to act. 

ARTICLE VI. — President. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the meetings 
of the society and of the Board of Managers; at every election before 
the polls are opened to appoint two tellers of election ; under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Managers, to take general charge of the affairs of 
the society, and to perform all duties usually devolving upon such an 
officer. 

ARTICLE VII. — Vice-Presidents. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to perform, in the absence 
of the President, all the duties devolving upon him, in the order of 
their election. 

ARTICLE VIII . — Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the society and of the Board of Managers, 
in a book to be kept for that purpose ; to notify members of the Board 
of Managers of the meetings of the Board ; to draw all orders on the 
Treasurer for the payment of all bills audited by the Board of Mana- 
gers ; to sign all certificates of membership ; to officially sign and 
affix the corporate seal of the society to all instruments or documents 
authorized by the society or Board of Managers ; to have charge of 
the corporate seal, charter, by-laws, records, and general archives; 
to give immediate notice to the several officers and committees of the 
society of all votes, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of the society 
affecting them or appertaining to their respective duties ; and make a 
journal report of the work and standing of the society at each annual 
meeting thereof, or as often as may be required by the Board of 
Managers. 

ARTICLE IX. — Corresponding Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
general correspondence of the society ; to keep, in suitable books 
to be provided for that purpose, true copies of all letters written by 
him or her on behalf of the society ; to preserve on proper files all 
letters received by him or her on the same account ; and at each stated 
meeting of the society or the Board of Managers to report the cor- 
respondence and read the same, or such parts thereof as may be 
required ; and to give due notice of the time and place of the annual 
meetings of the society. 

ARTICLE X. — Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the society, keep an 
account of the same, make such investments as the Finance Commit- 
tee may direct, pay all orders on the Treasurer properly drawn, and 
present at each annual meeting and at such other times as the Board 
of Managers may require a report of the financial condition of the 
society. The Finance Committee shall consist of the President and 
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Treasurer ex officio, and of three members elected by the society at 
the annual meeting, by ballot. Upon failure so to elect at any an- 
nual meeting, the Finance Committee for the time being shall hold 
over until their successors are elected. It shall be the duty of the 
Finance Committee to make a report to the Board of Managers of 
the condition of the investments of the Society, at the stated meetings 
in February, May, October, and December, and at such other times as 
the Board of Managers may require. [Amended.] 

ARTICLE XI . — Board of Managers. 

The regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held on 
the last Saturday of every month (except the months of July, August, 
and September), at such time and place as the Board may direct. 

ARTICLE XU.— Counsel. 

It shall be the duty of Counsel to act as the legal advisers of the 
society and its officers; to have charge of all legal proceedings insti- 
tuted by or against it, or in which the society may be interested. 

ARTICLE XIII. — Order of Business. 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Communications, written and verbal. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. Report of Secretary. 

5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Nomination and election of Officers and Managers. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

ARTICLE XIV . — Amendment of By-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present; provided, that notice of such proposed 
amendment shall have been offered in writing at a previous stated 
meeting of the Board, and communicated by the Recording Secretary 
to each member of the Board. 




